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impossible outside Germany to dissociate the report from the
result. That result (May 4, 1924) was a great extremist victory
which very nearly ruined all hopes of international peace.

The Nationalists with one hundred and six seats were the
strongest party in the Reichstag while the Right extremists had
thirty-six. The Socialists reaped the fruit of their rank and file's
discontents by being reduced to one hundred members., the
Communists rising to sixty-three. The total loss of the govern-
ment parties was forty seats; only the confessional steadiness of
the Centrum which came back only four less saved it from com-
plete disaster. It was a bad day for German democracy.

For a moment even Stresemann despaired. On the figures it
not only looked as though his policy of fulfilment might never
even be submitted to Parliament and that the whole republican
system was in danger; the result indicated the growing middle-
class dislike and distrust of the Weimar parties and the conviction
among increasing circles that the republic had failed rather than
that republican governments had failed. The truth was that there
had been failure., and in a public quick to appreciate weakness
the opinion had gained ground that the Nationalists who had
so largely contributed to the failure were the party of the future.
The figures showed not so much a revolt of the middle class as
its drift to what it conceived to be the winning side. The loss of
its votes to the centre parties was not an irretrievable loss, and
on the long view the actual gains and losses of the parties meant
very little save the fact that the extremist flourishes in proportion
as weak government gives him liberty to flourish. But on the short
view a political situation of no little difficulty had arisen. There
was still a clear majority for the republic, still a majority for the
grand coalition. But it was obviously impossible to resuscitate
that combination of which Stresemann had made such good use;
after so significant a reverse the Socialists were condemned to
opposition. The decision lay with the Nationalists who* it must
again be emphasized, were a disloyal anti-republican anti-con-
stitutional party, and none the less so because they as a party
had not taken to direct unconstitutional action. The cabinet had
of course resigned, but the Nationalists had no intention of aban-